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THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW’ 


§ ipe-ve is a lecturer’s and a preacher’s book, No- 
where else can one find collected in English the 
general discoveries of the active young scientists of 
our time, and especially the hopes these young scien- 
tists have of the discoveries of the age that is to 
follow. These are the ‘ Elizabethans’ of our day, 
the adventurers, the Argonauts; pursuing their ex- 
plorations, establishing their colonies; intent on com- 
merce, buccaneering, cutting-out expeditions, and all 
the other joyous games that are reflected in the trium- 
phant literature of that spacious age. 

But with the note of triumph in the writings of the 
scientists mingles a note of melancholy, the sadness 
of fear. Sir Philip Gibbs gives us in an orderly 
fashion what science—to use the only broad gener- 
alisation possible—has already accomplished. We 
begin very properly ‘in the air’; then one by one the 
various successes of the scientists are marshalled into 
a steady pageant, the new bodies, the new cures, the 
new foods, the capturing of the sources of activity, 
radium, the electrons, the atom, and those deft and 
developing prolongations of our senses that have let 
us put ‘a girdle round the earth’ without moving, 
since we can hear voices speaking in Australia and 
can talk to Australia, and shall soon be able to see 
Australia, while we stay comfortably at home. We 
have, or shall have, bridged distance; we may yet 
harness time. If Einstein has really got hold of a 
practical definition of time, we should one day be 
able to strike backwards (as we think of it) across 
history and actually watch what now seems to us to 
be the past. If the supposition of Einstein be correct, 

1 By Sir Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson ; 7/6.) 
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then it is not impossible for us to break in on the dead 
as still living, and settle for ourselves historic 
problems that have troubled the specialists: Did 
Louis XVI die nobly or in cowardly fashion? Was 
the Church of England, as by law established in the 
reign of Elizabeth, really considered to be continuous 
with the older Church that had been certainly con- 
tinuous in England for a thousand years? Could 
Charlemagne have written a hymn? Were the Gos- 
pellers accurate in their chronology? What did the 
blessed Master mean in His teaching on the Eucharist 
or Divorce? Actually to watch and listen and be 
convinced: is this likely? No one knows. Is it 
possible? Certainly, if Einstein’s theory is correct. 
The historian, alas! can’t tell whether Einstein’s 
theory is correct or no. 

Sir Philip gives us the whole cycle of these theories 
and discoveries and prophecies for what they are 
worth. He is (so he claims) merely a showman, in- 
troducing to us distinguished gentlemen, who are con- 
sidered to have good repute in their respective lines 
of knowledge, and who tell us what has been already 
done and what they believe will yet be done, through 
wireless, the atom, radium, in the uncharted seas of 
knowledge into which they have gone sailing. 

Triumphant as they are over the unprecedented 
powers they are putting into man’s hands, they have 
none of the confidence that the Elizabethans had in 
their discoveries; for the scientists are disquieted by 
the possible use to which man may put these newer 
powers. Where bishop or journalist is content to 
wax eloquent over what is called ‘ progress,’ the scien- 
tific discoverer shakes his head in foreboding lest man 
should not keep pace with the growing skill of the 
tools he has manufactured for himself. He is more 
powerful than he was; is he more humane? He has 
discovered the marvels of chemistry ; is he using these 
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The Day after To-morrow 


to advance or retard the real civilisation of the race? 
‘Let us make a new earth for you,’ said Science, 
tempting man with the fruit of the tree of knowledge : 
‘Learn of us, and we shall create a new earth for 
you!’ Man gave science free rein: what happened? 
Poison gas, high explosives, the submarine, the aero- 
plane. Because the scientist was a failure? or because 
his success tempted greedy minds to exploit these 
unprecedented powers! For of what advantage are 
they unless they be advantageously used? Will 
they be advantageously used in the Day after To- 
morrow? That is the problem which Sir Philip pro- 
pounds. Indeed, it is hardly even his problem, so 
much as the problem that at present haunts the scien- 
tists, who should be pleased with their discoveries and 
yet, so he shows us, are oppressed by fear. The 
problem can perhaps be elaborated even more deli- 
cately when you stop to think, of the effect on charac- 
ter of these discoveries and of the type of man which 
they will produce. The man whose labour has been 
robbed of its sting by each new invention, what sort 
of a fellow will he be? He will not need to get out 
of bed to see and hear and talk with whomsoever he 
wishes : by wireless, telepathy, and television he will 
be able to secure the pleasure and interests that to-day 
require exertion. These will not call for any exertion 
from him. 

He will not need to dig for coal or engineer for oil, 
or perhaps even erect a plant, as he does now, to 
produce electricity ; his scientists will have tapped the 
power of radium for him, constant, endless, inexhaust- 
ible. Why should he stir? Travel? What will ships 
or motors or aeroplanes mean to him who need then 
never move in any of them to reach what at present 
only they can give him. Is he likely, devoid of in- 
ducements, to labour, to have initiative in his new 
world? What actually is the character of this genera- 
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tion which has grown up under labour-saving condi- 
tions? Is it as capable, self-energising, keen as were 
its forebears? 

Each reader is left by Sir Philip, as has always been 
his wont, to answer these queries according to his tem- 
perament or his faith. But the queries must be 
answered by anyone who is interested in the Day after 
To-morrow and what will then befall. 

Aristotle thought that /eiswra was a necessary con- 
dition for gentlemanliness; but are the terms rever- 
sible? A gentleman must have leisure in order to 
have the proper instincts and culture of a gentleman; 
but do all those who have leisure, on that account 
inevitably become gentleman? If so, then, indeed, 
there is hope for the ‘ new rich.” But what has our 
experience taught us? Has it shown that men whose 
lives are easier and less full of hardship have been 
the better for that? An age that needs to work but 
little, that is spared drudgery, and knows thereby no 
discipline in toil, what will it do with powers as tre- 
mendous as the scientists promise it? Will it use 
them wisely or unwisely? ‘Will it trouble to use them 
at all? 

What, then, is the effect of this misgiving on the 
scientist? That the scientist is now anxious about reli- 
gion, not exactly what we mean by religion, but, at any 
rate, something of the kind. ‘ Religion without revela- 
tion ’ is the effort of Julian Huxley to deal with what 
he fears may come to pass if man possessed of new 
powers should be unfit forthem. If in the race between 
power and education, power wins? In other ways 
than the scientists show, it is evident how reales 


people in high places are waking to the possibilities 
of immediate evil unless man’s character, as well as 
his mind and his capabilities, are better trained. This 
distressing fear is oppressing the wiser leaders in 
every country; and in the most unexpected quarters 
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The Day after To-morrow 


we find witnesses to this preoccupation of writers, 
statesmen, and journalists (as well as scientists) with 
the need of some sort of religion, moral, authoritative, 
which will awaken man to the consciousness of his 
obligations to his fellows. On the whole, they do not 
yet rise above ‘ obligations to his fellows.’ I think we 
shall soon find them mentioning God. 

Take the following from the Herald Tribune of 
New York (Jan. 28, 1928), and you will realise how 
American opinion, under this menace, has moved 
away from the old-fashioned sneering at religion, of 
which Mr. Mencken was once the prophet and is now 
but the profiteer. This ‘ leader’ is headed in a way 
that we should find disconcerting in an English 
journal of equal eminence with the Herald Tribune 
—‘ THE MENCKEN WHISKERS’: the article itself we 
print in full :— 


‘The knowing and hasty-minded of all ages and both 
sexes whom Mr. H. L. Mencken rallies to an assault on 
Rotary and revealed religion every month in The American 
Mercury take it for granted that their skirmishes afte on 
the front line of civilization. Irving Babbitt, professor of 
French literature at Harvard, presents some cruel facts for 
their consideration in a critical analysis of Menckenism in 
the current number of The Forum. According to Professor 
Babbitt, Mr. Mencken’s stuff was hot in France in the 
naughty ’gos, when Zola and his circle were working the 
subsoil of human depravity and ‘‘ sophistication ’’ was worn 
with the fur on the outside. 

‘Thirty years ago religion and morals were taboo 
among French intellectuals, and it was the fashion to bring 
the slapstick down hard on homely manifestations of both, 
as Mr. Mencken does to-day. Honest merchants and pro- 
vincials, harried since Flaubert began baiting the middle 
classes in the day of side whiskers and bristles, were still 
fair game for any one who could buy pen and ink. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s article suggests that all this is as a reminis- 
cence of the devilries of sophomore year in France to-day. 

‘Present leaders, like Maritain, Massis, Maurras and 
Benda, are re-establishing lines of communication with a 
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classical tradition in literature and are very much concerned 
with morals and religion. Even the playboy, Jean Cocteau, 
a naughty lad who was in the phase of diabolism and a 
great favourite with young Americans who were cutting 
their eyeteeth not so long ago, has rediscovered tradition 
and become a convert to religion. Paul Morand, another 
favourite a while ago with those who have been called the 
‘*unbuttoned,’ is now making brilliant copy of religious 
mysticism. His bon mot, now more than a year old, may 
still be fresh for the followers of Mr. Mencken: ‘“‘ Last 
year God was the fashion in Paris. This year He is the 
rage.”’ In other words, a trend initiated by intelligences 
of the first order in France has so far made itself felt that 
even the faddists have begun to chatter about it. Our own 
faddists meanwhile are still occupying standing room at a 
kind of vaudeville that was fresh in the ’gos in France. 
Mr. Mencken is a first-rate village atheist, but it does seem 
as if both he and his audience ought to begin a new réle.’ 


It is this that Sir Philip Gibbs so interestingly de- 
scribes at the ending of his book: the need for reli- 
gion, especially for a Catholic religion, since the 
borders of nationality may gradually break down 
under the international inventions of wireless, tele- 
vision and the rest. The national Church of Eng- 
land is doomed, since it represents a sectional view 
of the faith and therefore of God. The claim of Nurse 
Cavell has a wider appeal than even she intended: 
Patriotism (even in religion) is not enough. 

We do whole-heartedly recommend this book of 
Sir Philip’s. It should be read in refectories of every 
religious house and of every seminary, it should be 
in the hands of every preacher and missioner, of every 
lecturer and teacher, on the table of every Bishop. 
May we even recommend it to all Deans? It offers 
the finest material for a great apostolic movement, 
the motive for a crusade. For ourselves, we think 
that the pastoral of the Cardinal Archbishop, pub- 
lished in 1918, entitled The Nation’s Crisis, and now 
this Day after To-morrow, by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
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ee are the text-books that should most be used at the 
| pe r present time in the evangelisation of England. 
We have enthusiastic crusaders in our many Guilds, 


cuttin 
adition Societies and Knighthoods; let these be the burden 
nother # of their crusade ! 
led the 
1 BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
‘ Last 
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hay GNES, nine, in wisdom grown 
- To the stature of a bride, 
i de- Sets her heart on God alone; 
reli- Dominic shall be her guide 
the To the Bridegroom’s bridal throne. 
lown 
tele- Look, what energy of prayer 
ong- Makes the girlish body light; 
view Lighter than the sunlit air. 
urse Where she kneels to pray, the bright 


Flowers suddenly appear. 


Earth her pallet and a stone 
Pillowing her lovely head, 
Dew upon her mantle shone; 
Jewels sparkling, it is said, 
With a glory of their own. 


Agnes, shake thy mantle now 
Till the manna fall in showers; 
Till the arid acres glow 
Marvellously rich with flowers ; 
Till the fruits in season grow. 
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PHILIP FLETCHER, K.C.H.S. 


Ai seventy-eight Father Fletcher, constrained by 
the infirmities of age to the retirement of Twyford 
Abbey, was persuaded to set down his recollections. 
It was forty years since he and Lister Drummond had 
started the Guild of Ransom—taking for their models 
‘two old orders for the redemption of captives from 
the Moors, viz., that of Our Lady of Ransom (de 
Mercede) and that of the Trinitarians, both founded 
in the thirteenth century... .’ For forty years Father 


Fletcher had been identified with the work of the 
redemption of England from heresy. It is appro- 
priate that his autobiography should be called the 
Recollections of a Ransomer ; appropriate, too, that 
the responsibility for the book, since its author did not 


live to see it through the press, should be upon two 
of Father Fletcher’s old friends—Mr. G. Elliot 
Anstruther (‘one of the best speakers, indoors and 
out, that the Catholics of this country possess ’), and 
the Rev. William A. Spence. Simplicity, our editors 
note, and rightly, as the distinctive quality of Father 
Fletcher’s style; Le style, c’est ’ homme méme. It 
is the simplicity of a large-hearted man, a great lover 
of England and its people, of Ireland, of little child- 
ren and the poor, that is revealed in these recollec- 
tions, as it was revealed to all who knew him. Pre- 
eminently a man of prayer from boyhood : at sixteen, 
at his confirmation in the Church of England, ‘ prayer 
and praise became a delight to me, and religion took 
possession of me and became first, instead of a long 
way behind.’ Already a high Anglican when he went 
up to Oxford, in 1868, ‘ what I believed in most was 


* Recollections of a Ransomer. By the Rev. Philip Fletcher, 
K.C.H.S., M.A. (Sands : 3/6 net; paper, 2/6 net.) 
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rayer. I believed in that and practised it incessantly. 

Soles, I owed, under God, what eventually fol- 
lowed to constant prayer.” So, when the Guild of 
Ransom was started, ‘ Holy Mass, prayer and work, 
were our weapons’; and the daily prayer of the ran- 
somer is the dying prayer of Henry Heath on the 
scaffold at Tyburn: ‘Jesu convert England, Jesu 
have mercy on this country.’ 

At Oxford Father Fletcher once accompanied some 
evangelical cousins to the prayer meetings of Canon 
Christopher, Rector of St. Aldate’s. (Famous for 
many generations of Oxford men in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century were old Canon Christopher’s 
evangelical prayer meetings and missionary break- 
fasts.) ‘ Though I was not yet extreme, I could not 
stand his praying for the pope’s conversion. So I 
never went again.’ 

The verdict on Oxford is to be noted. It would 
be endorsed by men who came up twenty years later : 


‘It had been a very happy four yearq. . . . Judging 
from my own experience, University life (I knew it only 
as a Protestant) can be quite safe if you wish to be safe. 
I never saw anything wrong, scarcely heard anything 
wrong. I was never tempted by others to anything wrong. 
Morning and evening we were under rule, mild but suff- 
cient. If you wished to break the law,- you could break 
it, but you might break it once too often. Public opinion 
among the men never sneered at you for being a student ; 
never laughed at you for not playing athletic games ; was 
quite tolerant of you if you were religious. No one ever 
forced himself into your company; you could choose your 
own friends.’ 


Only three men took ‘ firsts’ in the newly estab- 
lished Honours School of Theology in 1871. The 
name of Philip Fletcher came first of the ‘firsts’ on 
the list. So he gave a breakfast ‘in honour of the 
honours,’ and Canon Bright, of Christ Church, Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and kindliest of 
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high Anglican dons, came to it. Also the bells of 
St. Mary’s rang a peal. ‘It was the custom. During 
breakfast an agent of the ringers came to ask me for a 
fee. This rather, took me by surprise, for I had not 
asked them to ring for me. But it was one of the 
penalties of greatness, and I expect other people 
made more money out of my honours than I ever 
did.’ 

(But what did Father Fletcher ever ‘make money’ 
out of ?) 

Something more than Anglican theology was 
acquired in those years at Oxford: ‘I learned at this 
time how to make tea and how to boil an egg, and 
in all the years since I have never learned more in 
the art of housekeeping.’ (Incidentally, before be- 
coming a clergyman the Johnson and Denyer Scholar- 
ship was won.) 

Six years as a curate at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Brighton, and then the decision was taken: ‘. . . . the 
same choice as that which the martyrs, John Fisher 
and Thomas More, and their glorious companions 
had to make: the choice between Czsar, the monarch 
of England, and the Vicar of Christ.” The Church 
of England had for its final court of appeal—the 
Crown: not the Archbishop of Canterbury, not an 
Anglican episcopate, not convocation, not the Pan- 
Anglican synod. None of these could say the last 
word.’ Newman’s Apologia ‘ of all the books I have 
read was the one which under God converted me.’ 

As for the Vicar of Brighton, Mr. Arthur Wagner, 
famous in the annals of Anglicanism: ‘he did not 
seem so much to mind “‘our going to Rome.’’ It 
was the question of supply for the next Sunday which 
worried him.’ Nearly two hundred people followed 
Father Fletcher and his fellow curate, and later came 
other converts from St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton. 
(Father Fletcher’s old college, Exeter, at Oxford, has 
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ilso been fruitful of converts.) Not for the life of 
, parish priest was Philip Fletcher destined. The 
somadic existence of the missionary, preaching to 
Catholics the ransom of England, establishing pil- 
grimages to forgotten shrines, organising processions 
through London streets, calling Catholics to remem- 
ber Tyburn—this was Father Fletcher’s vocation ; and 
he thoroughly enjoyed it. A true bohemian (if that 
nuch ill-used and overworked word may be employed) 
equally indifferent to his own comfort, to the standard 
of the world, to the recognition of his services. (Yet 
he was really pleased at being made a K.C.H.S. by 
the Pope; though, as Cardinal Bourne has said, he 
was unwilling to receive any title or preferment from 
the hierarchy.) 

Who that visited Father Fletcher when he lived in 
Waterloo Road—lamenting that the river so divided 
Londoners and separated him from his old boys—can 
forget that amazing household? The Master of the 
Guild of Ransom, in his front room, smoking some 
pungent and powerful tobacco—confiding to you 
triumphantly the discovery of a cheaper brand—no 
fire in the grate—on a winter day—but a gas jet burn- 
ing, and no window open. A deadly atmosphere; 
but he heeded it not. And then tea in a back room, 
prepared by his boys who seemed to run the house; 
strong tea, or cocoa, with thick bread and butter. And 
Father Fletcher ready to sit up till midnight—for he 
said the ten o’clock Mass in those years at Southwark 
Cathedral, and was in no hurry to go to bed. 

There were earlier years, with an office in Fleet 
Street, and various papers published for the propa- 
gation of the ransomers’ faith. ‘In time these pub- 
lications ruined me, swallowing up my little fortune.’ 
It was in Fleet Street, the ‘ Street of Adventure,’ 
Father Fletcher started a Caholic Guild of Jour- 
nalists. A true bohemian! Loving the streets of 
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London and the children of its streets. Dickens was 
his favourite author, and Great Expectations his 
favourite volume: a wise discernment of the best of 
Dickens, this choice; for Great Expectations belongs 
to the classics, is included by every good Dickensian, 
amongst the greatest of all novels. A lover of Ireland 
from his first visit in 1883, when ‘ sympathy for Irish 
people suffering from the Ascendancy was aroused 
. there were hateful inequalities which glared 
at one as public buildings were pointed out to me,’ 
we may recall Father Fletcher’s presence at South- 
wark Cathedral at the requiem of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork in 1921. A supporter of ‘ Votes for Women’ 
in the years of agitation, before prime ministers of 
every party competed to grant the franchise, who can 
remember Father Fletcher hesitant or doubtful, con- 
sulting with Mr. Worldly Wiseman, when the question 
under discussion was a plain concern of justice ? 

Not that politics were ever more than a secondary 
matter of interest. The vital interest was the conver- 
sion of England; and the work to be done was to 
arouse among Catholics the need for the conversion 
of England. Even as the river Fleet and the Bourne 
from the west still flow underground in London, so 
Father Fletcher saw the faith of the English people 
as an underground river, which some day would come 
welling to the surface. And Tyburn, where the red 
rain fell and fertilised the land, at Tyburn was already 
the outward sign of springing water. 

For a house in Hyde Park Place—once the town 
house of the Denman family—became Tyburn Con- 
vent in 1903, and almost at once Father Fletcher was 
made acquainted with the community. Henceforth 
till the slowing down into the terminus at Twyford 
Abbey it was to Tyburn he so frequently turned: 
Tyburn, with its prayers and unceasing adoration and 
intercession. It was at Tyburn that many of his 
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friends talked with Father Fletcher for the last time. 
[| think London had no place dearer to the heart of 
Philip Fletcher than Tyburn Convent; it stood so 
near the site of the Tree upon which the martyrs were 
slain; consecrated ground—that spot where Edgeware 
Road joins Oxford Street. 

Single minded, tender and courageous, humorous 
—after the fashion of the English martyrs, sensitive, 
humble, utterly un-self-conscious, Father Fletcher 
has left in these ‘ Recollections’ a book that will be 
valued by all his friends, and will be read by all who 
would know something of the history of England’s 
‘Second Spring.’ The lines of Pope on Addison may 
be spoken of its author :— 

‘A friend to truth! of soul sincere. 
In action faithful, and in honour clear ; 


Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 
Who gained no title and who lost no friend.’ 


Beati mortui, gui in Domino moriuntur. Amodo 
jam dicit Spiritus, ut requiescant a laboribus suis; 
opera enim illorum sequuntur illos. 


JosEePH CLAYTON. 





VERGLAS AND POLLEN 


‘ R Whistler is, for all I know to the contrary, an 
artist who has the suffrages of his brother 


artists, a great painter in the judgment of those who | 


live by painting, but if he had not followed the ex- 


ample of Mr. Oscar Wilde his name would be con. | 


paratively unknown. He had the wit to see that 
genius must in these days wear the crown of eccen- 
tricity. . . . He developed a little group of character- 
istics which pleased the fancy and impressed then- 
selves on the memory of society. First, he cultivated 
a lock of hair sprouting from amidst his tresses and 
fashioned after the model of a feather. Next, he 


substituted for a walking-stick a staff... . exag- | 


gerating his American twang [he] invented a species 
of Yankee dialect hitherto unknown. In this he made 
it his business to utter grotesque antithetical incoher- 
ences, and to ramble on in a maundering monotone 
from theme to theme. Some clever things he con- 
trived to say, for he is undoubtedly an exceedingly 
clever man. Concurrently with this he imported a 
novel mode of painting. 

‘The critics were divided in their opinion. Some 
said it was genius, others said he was a daub. Society 
(being already prejudiced in favour of the man) now 
welcomed the artist, and saw in everything which came 
at long intervals from his studio the transcendent 
gifts of a great original. . . . From the artist he rose 
to the oracle. Having induced many gay and lively 
persons in London society to believe that he was the 
sole painter of the period who had the slightest notion 
of the rudiments of art, it occurred to him that he 
might as well explain from a public platform what 
these were. So he hired a room in Piccadilly, and 
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Verglas and Pollen 


anounced a discourse to be delivered at the unusual 
jour of ten o’clock. The bait took. . . . All the 
mart people were there. Some of them could not 
hear, others could not understand... .”’ 

This caricature has not faded. It revives for an 
hour my own memories. He was always kind to me, 
ilways a welcome guest. It has been stated in the 
ponderous biography (by writers with whom I am un- 
acquainted) that I was one of his London friends, the 
youth at whose house he met some of the fantastic 
dements of London society. A puzzled and learned 
Scottish student asked me the signification of the word 
jantastic. I relieved him on the spot: Whistler him- 
self was fantastic. Indeed, fantastic, shrill, con- 
spicuous; and how one admired him, his art, his 
nimble wit, his surprises: ‘I wish I had said that, 
Jimmy.’ ‘ You will, Oscar.’ 

One expected, of course, to slide and slip in his 
company; his enmities were a snare to his younger 
friends : how could one help applauding his sallies, 
his ill-nature, his laughter, his gestures? My con- 
science went on reproaching me that at the outset 
of our acquaintance I showed him a letter of Sidney 
Colvin, full of good advice against false art, flashy 
art, twelve pages three times adorned withthe head of 
Minerva. Whistler skipped round the room, flourish- 
ing the Athenaeum stationery, reciting his pet aver- 
sion’s paternal warnings, interrupting them with jets 
of laughter and abusive, mocking explosions of mirth. 
He pocketed the document for further sardonic com- 
mentaries. Mea culpa! 

And in the later sadder years it became even more 
of a temptation just to throw to him the name of one 

1 Society in London. (Chatto and Windus, 1885.) Whistler 
called the motley volume, half grey, half red, ‘the half-read 
book,’ because every one mentioned read about himself and 
his circle and then threw the volume aside. 
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of his victims every twenty minutes, the Kangaroo, 
the Woman who spoke no known language, the Slade 
Professor, the Baronet, the Woman like a wooden 
rocking horse—but no! she was good Boston, and he 
rather liked her—one left him without self-satisfac- 
tion. It had been all too facile, too ill-natured. 

Before these sadder years, made sadder by the ill- 
ness of his dear wife (he had married Godwin’s 
widow), what vociferous and showy and amusing in- 
terludes, in Suffolk Street, in any of the houses where 
he flashed across the scene, as in an aviary. There 
had been his dinner party in Tite Street, when he 
waited till past ten o’clock because the excellent cook 
had been locked up. At eight some guests found the 
host in shirt-sleeves writing out the menus. And that 
delightful ¢éte-a-téte with him because he appeared 
at half-past eight on a Tuesday and not at eight on 
the Wednesday. On Wednesday, of course, instead 
of his laugh, eyeglass, and white lock, a telegram 
enlivened the dinner table: ‘ Can’t turn up trump: 
twice.’ Also I remember Oscar Wilde’s annoyance 
when the guests all rushed back to the dining room to 
see and hear Whistler ninety minutes late—‘ It is like 
a picnic: next time some one will forget the salt, 
Oscar scoffed to Mrs. Maxse. 

As I turn towards those past years, I see his friends 
coming to greet me, Th. Duret, Théodore Roussel, 
Sidney Starr. I hear Whistler saying, as he points 
to the fur coat of a much-loved juvenile actor some 
winter night: ‘ This is the coat of an M.P. or of a 
mysterious character. How we laughed, Harry 
Eversfield and I, so long ago that Harry has had 
time to die tragically in America, and his son, Mark 
Aloysius, to be killed during the war—Ave Maria, 
ora pro nobis in hora mortis nostrae. 

And the portraits, Lady Meux, Lady Archibald 
Campbell, . . . . how one defended them, . . . . not 
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that one did not smile when fashionable women 
asserted that they knew nothing of art, but that they 
knew what was good, Whistler, for instance. 


According to M. de Comminges, Whistler and 
Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, the archeologist, resembled 
an old (self-called) actress with an elderly village 
accoucheur. It is no use denying the probability of 
Mme. Dieulafoy (allowed by the Government to dress 
like her husband) recalling an old-fashioned practi- 
tioner, but Whistler as a retired adventuress, is that 
plausibly audacious? No, the more I dwell on him 
and his butterfly and his art, the more I am in pre- 
sence of a slender skater gesticulating beautifully on 
thin ice where no one can follow him without flounder- 
ing, without boorish attitudes, without crunching the 
exquisitely frail vergdas. 


I alluded to Sidney Starr: his place is secure in 
any history of the New English Art Club. Ave atque 
vale. 1 must salute this close friend of 1887-1888. 
He painted a portrait of me in evening dress; trés du 
cété de chez Swann was the smiling remark of the 
most poignant of French novelists almost forty: years 
later. I must have gone sixty mornings in a hansom 
after breakfast to his studio in St. John’s Wood. He 
was dark, short-nosed, good-looking. He did not 
dislike being ‘a dark-eyed swell’ to his music-hall 
acquaintances, nor being mistaken for a dancing man 
by the Hon. Kenneth Howard’s dancing men. His 
adventures carried him to America, where he died not 
many months ago. Our affection survived. R.I.P. 


‘Albert Moore—Poor fellow! The greatest artist 
that, in the century, England might have cared for 
and called her own—how sad for him to live there— 
how mad to die in that land of important ignorance 
and Beadledom.’ Such was Whistler’s tribute. 
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Moore, William (1790-1851), portrait painter; suc. 
cessful as a portrait-painter in oils, water-colour, and 
pastel. 

Moore, Henry (1831-1896), marine painter; son of 
William Moore (1790-1851), by whom he was taught 
painting ; exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1853, 
British Institution 1855-65, and at Suffolk Street Gal- 
lery from 1855; R.A., 1893. 

Moore, Albert Joseph (1841-1893), painter; son of 
William Moore (1790-1851); exhibited natural history 
subjects at the Royal Academy, 1857-9, and sacred 
subjects, 1861-5; devoted himself entirely to decora- 
tive pictures from 1865; noted for his diaphanous 
draperies.” 

Once again I cannot remember how I knew Albert 
Moore; he did not frequent general society; he lived 
for his work; he discouraged visitors, buyers ; even the 
famous Mrs. Eustace Smith (whose golden walls, 
patterned by Leighton, gleamed elaborately round 
Watts’s Sir Galahad, his Ellen Terry, Albert Moore 
and other eminent Victorians), even she was not given 
a chair in his studio. I knew Mrs. Eustace Smith 
and her dinners, to which cabinet ministers like Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice and youngsters like myself were 
invited ; I knew her legend (since then partly revealed 
in the most celebrated of causes célébres), and the 
master’s studio was all the more wonderful to me 
when I was admitted to it. 

A friend whose affections do not impair his visual 
impressions (mine are dimmed by my likes, distorted 
by my antipathies) tells me that the handsome man- 
darin without a pigtail (that is how Albert Moore 
struck him) was willingly my guest. however unex- 
pected our cordial acquaintance. We probably, he 
and I, were attached to flowers and to flowering shrubs 


? Dictionary of National Biography. 
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in the same earnest and affectionate spirit. He could 
not paint without the companionship of some bunches 
of flowers. For years I was persuaded by him not to 
prefer roses: ‘When a painter says a rose is his 
favourite flower I know what sort of painter he is.’ 

Slender carnations, round balls of acacia, irregular 
ranunculus, auroral azaleas, pale hydrangeas, saxi- 
frages called by him ghost flowers, king-cups, yellow 
marguerites, marigolds, red berries, we cherished with 
peculiar and parallel intensity. I must have fallen 
in love with his painted flowers to endure with so un- 
ruffled an equanimity the girls who shared the same 
canvas. Sir Harry Johnston, in The Gay Dombeys, 
has chaffed me for having once, in my foolish youth, 
extolled someone’s pollen-coloured hair. I daresay 
my dead friend’s head was not more pollen-coloured 
than Albert Moore’s girls’. However, I must have 
satisfied his fastidiousness, as he gave me reproduc- 
tions of Reading Aloud and of Acacia. Critics he 
had no use for, neither for their praise, nor their 
blame. Academicians he did not spare. He laughed 
at their pretentions, and their wives told tales about 
him. We went together to some Richter concerts, to 
the opera. He had in 186g offered ‘ a painter’s tribute 
to the art of music’ when he exhibited the Quartette 
at the Royal Academy : 

‘In colours The Quartette is, like all his earlier 
work, quiet and simple, a scheme mainly of white 
and tones of yellow. The two semi-nude violin- 
players in the centre have draperies of pale apricot, 
the violoncello player on the right is in white, and 
the fourth member of the quartette has round his 
shoulders a leopard skin. The three standing girls 
have fair hair and ample draperies of gauzy white, 
the right-hand one also wears a pale yellow cap. The 
seat on which the men are playing is black, and the 
floor grey-green. The wall behind them is grey, with 
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a frieze of red above the shelf, on which are placed 
a large double-bass, and some blue and black bowls 
and jars with branches of white flowers. The instru- 
ments which the men hold are a rich golden brown.” 

Could ‘a contemporary of Apelles’ pay a more 
dignified tribute to the music of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? My two most brilliant memories of Albert 
Moore are concerned with two dinner parties, the 
first radiant with surprised merriment, the second en- 
hanced and tragic. Here is the first: W. R. Ralston,‘ 
tall, gaunt, is lying at full length before the fire, after 
dinner, and challenging the astonished and fluttered 
fellow guests to ask him any question in comparative 
philology. It is his proof that he is not tipsy. G. P. 
Jacomb Hood, Charles Sainton, Charlotte McCarthy 
(who are the other ten?) do not budge. - She laughs, 
not easily daunted, this fair ornament of the Irish 
Party, Justin’s daughter, young Justin’s sister. 

But the other ladies (if I could only distinguish 
them out of the haze, is that Kit Anstruther Thomson? 
I am not certain) are not amused. Are they not. Vic- 
torians? Albert Moore is the rescuer. ‘A hansom,’ 
he says to me, ‘and a glass of brandy and water.’ 

Holding the seductive tumbler in his hand, he gets 
the tall man to sit up, to rise, to follow him into the 
hall, through the outer hall, down the few steps, and 


’ Albert Moore, by Lys Baldry, 1894. 


“Ralston, William Ralston Shedden (1828-1889), Russian 
scholar ; son of W. P. Ralston Shedden; B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 1850; called to the bar; assumed the additional 
name of Ralston (c. 1852) after his father had unsuceessfully 
claimed the Ralston estates in Ayrshire ; assistant in the printed 
book department at the British Museum (1853-75), where he 
acquired a knowledge of Russian and edited several Russian 
translations.—Dictionary of National Biography. 

The London Library possesses Early Russian History, 1874; 
Russian Folk Tales, 1873; The Songs of the Russian People, 
etc., 1872. 
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—last and best triumph—into the hansom itself. And 
we know that the. brandy and water will only reward 
Ralston’s docility when there is no chance of his 
returning for another drink. But for Albert Moore’s 
intervention, Ralston might have taken his revolver 
out of his pocket. . . . Now for my: last evening with 
Albert Moore. His eyes had never shone so lumin- 
ously, his pallor had never been so grave, his kindness 
never more manifest, his personality never more like- 
able. One of Walter Pater’s sisters had sat near 
him. When she went upstairs, I took her place, and 
he told me that he suffered from an internal cancer, 
that he was to be operated upon when he had finished 
his picture, not before. 


That must have been during the season of 1892. 
In Lys Baldry’s volume we can read the pathetic 
quatrain written by our friend (after some hours at 
Kew): 


Moving no leaf, the air sleeps in the trees, 
Aspen herself seems from her fears released, 
Under some spell, anxiety hath ceased, 
Dear day of respite for a Damocles 


He died in 1893. 


I have been told that there is in the painted work 
of Albert Moore subject matter for the study of ex- 
periments in rhythm and pattern which could not but 
be enlightening. In his day one would have had to 
go to Florentine painting to find a palette so simple, 
clean, and bright, modelling effected by tone and re- 
flection, surfaces varied and enriched by the repre- 
sentation of ornamental textiles and multiple folds of 
tenuous fabric, whence the story of the model draped 
in wet muslin. 

He set himself to decorate his space in a manner 
of his own, and create in doing so an indisputably 
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beautiful object. All in his art is accessory, the palm 
fan, the girls, or more likely girl, divans and mats, 
unless perhaps an inconspicuous pot of flowers, dis- 
posed with detachment, not quite contempt, all but 


ennui. 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 


LOVE KEEPS ITS VOWS 
(Coepit pavere et taedere.—Mk. xiv, 32). 


O-DAY with its unseen alloy 
Awaits the fire-trial of to-morrow. 


The vows Love makes in days of joy, 
Love keeps, with moan, in nights of sorrow. 


Vincent McNassz, O.P. 





MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION 


ROM time to time Educational Authorities have 

set up Committees whose members have indi- 
vidually and collectively advocated a liberal school 
syllabus to produce a definite and desirable result: 
but it is often convenient to invite and publish criti- 
cism; one can go one’s own way afterwards without 
disturbance. Education may have two aims: either 
it can endeavour to produce good citizens; or it can 
turn out a product malleable to the industrial tools. 
The first course is called ‘liberal education’; the 
second is simply called ‘education,’ and it is the 
mode generally employed in modern schools. 

The Charlotte Mason and the P.N.E.U. schemes 
are still in experimental stages, and are for the most 
part confined to elementary and progressive prepara- 
tory schools. There are other schemes of an un- 
orthodox nature which receive less and less attention 
as time goes on. It is true that ideas promulgated 
by these systems are adopted in many secondary 
schools, but in the main they are included for purposes 
of variety or as links between two grades of teaching. 

There is little possibility of boys being educated 
entirely in schools offering a liberal education, for 
few such academies exist, and those few labour under 
the stigma of ‘freaks’; parents must be very con- 
fident of their son’s future who send him to stigma- 
tised establishments when the employer attaches 
more importance to the employee’s credentials than 
to his potentialities. And it is impossible for the 
sons of impecunious parents to gain such an advan- 
tage, because when pupils in elementary schools sit, 
at appointed seasons, for entrance examinations to 
secondary schools, they are only able to seek admit- 
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tance to those that are State-aided, State-controlled, 
and conventional. It may be observed in passing that 
an exceptional elementary schoolboy may fight his 
way, by means of scholarships, to Eton, where, appar- 
ently, as widely cultural an atmosphere exists to-day 
as the author of 7he Upton Letters could have de- 
sired ; but we are concerned now only with the educa- 
tion of the sons of middle-class people. 

From time to time intelligent public opinion evinces 
dissatisfaction with secondary education methods, and 
a committee is empowered to make investigations and 
suggest improvements. The choice of members is 
usually excellent, and the result of the deliberations 
is probably an admirable treatise like the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Teaching of English 
in Secondary Schools. Always a liberal education is 
advocated, and, generally, some minor adjustments 
are made, but the root cause of evil remains fixed. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has dealt very suggestively 
in /carus with the problem of increased organisation, 
and he has indicated. the way schools may be used 
as effective means to promote industrialism through 
the State organisation of them. Indeed, the problem 
of the conflicting purposes of education virtually re- 
solves itself into the question: ‘ Are we to help boys 
to make fine citizens of themselves, or are we to train 
them to become good servants of Industrialists?’ 

Employment is increasingly difficult, and the first 
serious question an employer asks of a candidate for 
a vacant post is, in effect, ‘ What label have you tied 
round your neck?’ Selection of applicants is largely 
determined by success in passing examinations. 
These tests of learning have been set up at the in- 
stigation of employers by the Board of Education. 
The State requires, as far as possible, a// children 
to enter for a school-leaving certificate examination; 
but it has even lowered the original standard, to en- 
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able every average child with the necessary training 
to pass the test; so that it is not a selective test; it 
merely labels many youths and maidens instead of a 
clever few, although, of course, it is sufficiently 
elastic to offer distinctions to the fortunate and_ 
failures to the most unlucky. 

‘ The Captain of Industry’ wants an assurance that 
his prospective worker has a modicum of knowledge 
on set subjects, and enough training in mental gym- 
nastics to enable him to grasp the technicalities of his 
trade; he does not want young men who have learned 
to appreciate life and living, and when he asks for 
Public Schoolboys (not University Graduates) he is 
only seeking employees who bear indelible labels that 
mark them as products of the specified education that 
leads to the school-leaving certificate, and who possess 
a certain refinement of manners and address. 

Because, then, the Industrialist demands some 
identification mark of school training, public bodies 
institute examinations to test a boy’s knowledge—not. 
his intelligence—at the end of his three or four or 
five years’ course : but the course is arranged to com- 
ply with the regulations of the examiners. A student 
is not examined on his comprehension of the English 
language and his appreciation of English literature, 
but upon a syllabus of grammar that is a hotch-potch 
of irrelevant and antiquated matter, based, not upon 
a study of the English tongue, but of the Classic 
languages that are quite unsuitable as models; and 
upon his detailed knowledge of some standard literary 
works, so that the dull boy with a good memory for 
textual questions can achieve far greater success than 
an intelligent boy who has devoted himself to under- 
standing and appreciating the books. Any brilliant 
work on the part of a teacher of Mathematics to make 
his subject a live and absorbing one is at a discount 
with examiners who set formal sums that ‘ have a catch 
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in them,’ and expect correct solutions. History is to 
teach boys facts; they are not to deduce ideas on the 
welfare of nations or the individual; if they carry 
away any idea at all it is to be one of the necessi 
of the sort of Patriotism, that is the Industrialist’s 
ally. French or German must qualify a pupil in 
formal grammatical expression, but fluency is not 
required, and a knowledge of foreign literature does 
not come within the compass of the subject. And the 
master who made Latin or Greek lessons really of 
absorbing interest would never gain a success in the 
examination lists. 

Anything of cultural, as distinct from academic, 
value that schoolboys may imbibe to quench their 
natural thirst, is given them by enterprising masters, 
who make time for something of vital interest in a 
crowded programme of ‘ cramming.’ 

The net result of this system is to send out from 
schools boys who have succeeded in acquiring the 
requisite information for success in their public ex- 
amination, and an unhealthy dislike of the subjects 
they had to study to that end. Enthusiasm for know- 
ledge, innate in the average child, is stamped out 
by such a process, and the boy grows into a useful 
little machine at the service of the Industrialist, in- 
stead of a balanced, discerning citizen with an appre- 
ciation and love of life. 

The average parent now seeks the training for his 
boy that is exacted by the future employer, and he 
therefore sends his son to a school that will prepare 
him for one of the recognised public examinations, 
and such preparation precludes the possibility of a 
truly liberal education. The State has been advised 
often enough and strongly enough upon the desir- 
ability of a liberal education, but it continues to insist 
upon the setting of public examinations, without pro- 
viding for an enlightened manipulation of them. The 
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remedy may lie in the choice of examiners: they fre- 
quently seem to be of that type of pedagogue whom 
Mr. L. S. C. Schiller exposed in Tantalus. But 
there is no reason why such an abortive method of 
taining should prevail in our schools. Masters 
night collectively make representations for a radical 
change : the Board of Education might act upon the 
recommendations of its fine Commissions: and 
schemes of liberal education might be introduced that 
would civilise and develop youths, and afford them 
satisfactory material upon which they could be ex- 
amined for evidence of intelligence and knowledge. 
In that way only can we be certain of satisfying the 
Industrialist and also doing our duty to the children 
who are to be trained first to live, secondly to work. 

If parents and schoolmasters reviewed matters more 
conscientiously they might discover that they them- 
selves have forced the employers to participate in 
scholastic matters. Hitherto, most parents have sent 
their children to school with but the vaguest idea of 
the future; schoolmasters have worked on schedules 
and time-tables that bear little relation to the outside 
world; employers have found themselves with no 
guarantee of a boy’s ability and no knowledge of his 
vocation; they have, therefore, demanded attention 
to their own requirements without venturing to tres- 
pass further; but those responsible for the boy have 
seized the opportunity of following a prescribed regi- 
men, and have neglected most things else. 

A schoolboy is asked with bewildering regularity 
what he is ‘ going to be’ when he leaves school. In 
the vast majority of.cases, even if he knows what he 
is going to be, he has no idea of what he ought to 
be, for the cogent reason that he has had no opportu- 
nity of informing himself on the diverse means of 
earning a living. He is called upon to attend mass 
gatherings to listen to disquisitions on the spread of 
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Christianity among the heathen, on questions of health 
and morality, or on the absorbing topic of caterpillars 
and cacti in Timbuctoo. He is bored. What he 
wants and what he should be given is a series of talks 
on various trades and professions, delivered by com. 
petent active members of them, who will tell him of 
the work done, the prospects, and the necessary quali- 
fications. Everyone can do one thing better than 
another, yet at present huge numbers of boys drift 
into unsuitable openings that happen to present :them- 
selves, simply because they have no knowledge of 
the work best suited to them, and once they have 
made a start they are afraid to change. Such condi- 
tions are not only economically wasteful; they are 
spiritually wasteful. 

By all means let us acknowledge the employer’s 
legitimate desire to discover the suitability of his can- 
didate, but let us not suffer him to interfere further. 
Let us encourage a boy to seek and prepare for the 
work that will afford him:the best and widest scope 
for excellence, and let us simply include provision 
for the employer’s claims in the only education con- 
ducive to excellence—a training to perfect individu- 
ality, to make of the boy the best possible man. 


Rona.p RIcHINGS. 





A SAINT AMONG THE THEOLOGIANS 
II 


3) The Acts of Blessed Robert Bellarmine during 
the controversy de gratia. 


[8 a preceding paper, we were concerned to show 
firstly what was the real mind of the theologian, 
Bellarmine, concerning the theories and teaching of 
his confreres, Lessius and Molina; and, secondly, 
how his own treatise called Controversies came to be 
altered and mutilated in order to be brought in line 


to some extent with the new theories. In the follow- 
ing pages, which are concerned with some of the 
moves in the heated debate between Molinism and 
the traditional Thomism, it is necessary to bring into 
light certain activities of Bellarmine, when the theo- 
logical consensus in Rome was becoming more and 
more convinced of the necessity for passing condem- 
nation upon the dangerous ideas then being promul- 
gated. The account will largely serve to reveal the 
zeal of obedience which Blessed Robert Bellarmine 
gave to his superiors, and the extent of his efforts 
to shield the good name of his fellow religious from 
public condemnation. 

After the third examination of Molina’s Concordia 
by the commission appointed by the Holy See, ap- 
proximately sixty different passages taken from that 
work, were reduced: to twenty, in which the whole of 
the doctrine condemned as heretical, erroneous, teme- 
rarious, and dangerous, was compendiously gathered 
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together. It is said by Fr. Brodrick (vol. ii, p. 55) 
that as the examinations of the Coxzcordia increased in 
number, so the numbers of propositions condemned 
decreased; if only the number of examinations had | 
continued, at last nothing would have remained to be © 
condemned, there would have been nothing remain- © 
ing except ‘a solitary grievance against the man and | 
his book.” Such a remark is incomprehensible to 
anyone who will carefully compare the greater list © 
with the lesser list. One sovereign contains twenty © 
shillings. The first of the twenty condemned propo- | 
sitions compendiously states the doctrine contained in | 
the first four of the former list; and so with the rest. © 
Each succeeding examination was graciously accorded © 
by the Supreme Pontiff, in order to silence the © 
clamours of the Molinists, who for ever declared they © 
had not been sufficiently heard. BE 

But to proceed : after the third examination of the | 
Concordia, its condemned doctrine was summarily | 
set forth in twenty propositions. Of the Bishops who | 
were on the board of censors, all signed the condem- 
nation; of the remaining theologians, all did likewise | 
except two—viz., Antonius Bovius, who was formerly | 
a member of the Society and always held Molina’s | 
doctrine to be probable, and Joannes Baptista Plum- 
binus, who formerly held the doctrine to be Pelagian, 
but had recanted. The condemned propositions with 
the appended censure duly signed, were handed to 
Pope Clement VIII, on October 12th, 1600, and the 
Pope discoursed with great learning for more than 
three hours on the intrinsic efficacy of Divine Grace, 
demonstrating this from Holy Scripture, from the 
Councils, and from St. Augustine and St. Thomas. © 
Having received permission to speak, Bovius essayed | 
to bring forward certain arguments in favour of 
Molina. The Holy Father turned to him, and said: 
‘ Father, all the reasons you bring forward are silly; 
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your arguments are of the same ilk as the stupidities 
which I have observed in Suarez.’ 

Afraid now of the formal condemnation of Molina 
by the Pope, his followers did their utmost to avert 
this disaster. They filled the Roman Curia with the 
cry that a condemnation was most unjust; that the 
doctrine of the Society was either misunderstood by 
the examiners, or censured by hate; that not sufficient 
‘| opportunity had been given them to defend the doc- 
Ytrine. The Holy Father was much annoyed at these 
¥ clamours which were intended chiefly to drag out the 
affair without end. It is on record that Molina was 
still alive and well for nearly a year after these ex- 
postulations, but nothing could bring him to Rome 
to defend his new doctrines in person. Moreover, 
who can truly say a writer was not sufficiently heard 
whose book for two whole years had been thoroughly 
examined by a special board of examiners? 

Yet, that there might be no reason to complain at 
all that the defence had not been sufficiently heard, 
the Holy Father chose to gratify the astonishing de- 
mands of the Molinists. He therefore promised 
there should be another examination of Molina’s 
teaching, by a further examination of the twenty pro- 
positions in which the new doctrine was compendiously 
contained. But this new favour granted to the Society 
by Pope Clement was not sufficient to quieten the 
forebodings of Bellarmine as to the ultimate condem- 
nation of Molina; rather did he foresee that Molinism 
would again be proved to be Pelagian. He did 
not hesitate to draw side-issues across the track of 
Molinism. He subtly remarked to the Holy Father: 
“Pelagius can be understood in many ways.’ The 
Pope was startled to hear such words uttered by.a 
Cardinal, and instantly replied : ‘ What! do you wish 
to defend Pelagius?’ Then, after a moment, he 
added : ‘ We can only discover the meaning of Pela- 
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gius from Augustine, Jerome, Prosper, Hilary, and 
Fulgentius. What is more, we intend to define this 
matter as soon as possible.’ 

To such a rebuke Bellarmine made no reply, but 
even the strong words of the Holy Father did not 
discourage him. Finding he laboured in vain to 
change the Pontiff’s intention, he did his best to dis- 
cover the attitude of the appointed censors. An occa- 
sion soon offered itself. De Creil and Le Bossu (both 
theologians on the board of censors) called upon him, 
to pay their respects. After the usual urbanities, 
Bellarmine turned the conversation to Molina and the 
appointed judges of his teaching. Among other 
things, he suggested that some of the censors who 
were members of religious orders seemed to act more 
from spite than from charity. He carefully remarked | 
that he did not wish to imply that a// Molina’s censors | 
were equally blameworthy, for such an implication 
would have been a direct insult to his two visitors. 
He then proceeded to make good his accusation from 
a four-fold standpoint: (i) They condemn Molina’s 
doctrine because he impugns gratuitous predestina- 
tion, letting other authors who teach the same go un- 
scathed. (ii) They accuse Molina of certain doctrines 
which are far from being his; as, for instance, that 
efficacious grace not only can be rejected, but actually 
is sometimes rejected. (iii) That the Congregation 
condemned many more propositions than the Spanish 
censors, who delated Molina to Rome. (iv) THat of 
the forty texts in the Concordia condemned as Pela- 
gian, thirty or more might be excluded as not 
Pelagian. 

But ‘ xom rete accipitri tenditur, neque milvio,’ the 
two learned visitors replied that they themselves acted 
against Molina from no spite or malice, and they 
could guarantee the same of their colleagues; that 
the Congregation delivered its sentence on Molina 
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and not on others, since they had been commanded 
to examine him and not others; that his teaching on 
Predestination was worse than that of others; that he 
had flouted as unsound and erroneous the doctrine 
which Bellarmine himself had taught as the doctrine 
of the Catholic Faith. The two theologians proceeded 
further to refute the other incriminations, when his 
Eminence, perceiving at last their determination not 
to be influenced by him, put an end to the conversa- 
tion, observing that this was not the place for discus- 
sion. After diverting the conversation to other chan- 
nels, he, at length, blandly exhorted them to be really 
solicitous for the good name of the Society, and to 
treat Molina with the greatest indulgence, since his 
opponents would glory in their triumph, to the utter 
disgrace of the Society. Finally, he asked them 
whether; they judged it sufficient for the safeguarding 
of the truth, if the controverted questions were ex- 
punged from Molina’s book, and thus reprinted with- 
out any condemnation being launched against the 
author? They replied it might be possible to do 
this with Molina’s commentaries on the First Part of 
the Summa, but impossible with the Concordia, since 
the twenty propositions compendiously containing 
Molina’s doctrine were intimately bound up with those 
very principles which in the judgment of the Con- 
gregation were proved to be Pelagian and Semi- 
pelagian. On hearing this, the hopes of the Cardinal 
fell; nevertheless, on the departure of his two visitors 
he most ardently pleaded that in the condemnation of 
the propositions at least the name of Molina might 
be spared; for thus, he contended, the honour of the 
Society would be safe, and error would be abundantly 
proscribed. But even here he was disappointed. It 
was in the power of the Holy Father to do this if he 
wished, but not in their power, they replied. 
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In order to delay or prevent altogether the formal 
condemnation of Molina by the Holy See, the 
Molinists of that time resorted to every conceivable 
artifice. Among others, one was the spreading abroad 
by every means that a General Council was necessary 
to settle the matter, as though the Pope, as supreme 
Head of the Church, could not do so. The Supreme 
Pontiff for a time took no notice of these machina- 
tions, until he found Bellarmine himself was among 
the promoters. He was distressed to find that a Car- 
dinal who, in his writings, had fought so strenuously 
to establish the infallible judgment of the Head of 
the Church in matters of faith, should so easily change 
his opinions in his zeal for a domestic cause. On 
January 20th, 1602, the Pope ordered Bellarmine to 
appear before him, and severely reprimanded him. 
Taking St. Augustine’s book (Ad Bonifacium, cap 4), 
Pope Clement showed how the Pelagians had used 
exactly the same arts in order to escape the Papal 
condemnations. Bellarmine replied that he never de- 
nied that’ the Pope on his own authority and without 
calling a Council could make a definition; but that 
it would be more fitting to convoke a Council. To 
this remark the Pope replied: ‘There shall be 
trouble. if you doubt: our power of making a defini- 
tion. If what you say has any meaning, it comes to 
this : It is more expedient to call a Council, therefore 
it is not expedient the controversy should be defined 
by us.’ Bellarmine’s heart fell; nor did he dare 
utter a word, even though the Holy Father went on 
to show that the Pelagians spoke of the grace of 
interior inspiration and illumination in the same sense 
in which Molina speaks. Bellarmine said nothing, 
intending to give his reply in a letter to the Pope. 

The letter was written at the end of January, 1602. 
It is, indeed, a supreme example of naivety; so much 
so, indeed, that, fearing the public censure, the saintly 
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man begged the Holy Father to burn it immediately 
he had read it. We have to thank the Holy Father 
he did no such thing, and it is, therefore, handed 
down to posterity, which is thereby enabled to see 
to what lengths even good men will sometimes go in 
order to attain their ends. 

Before, however, speaking of Bellarmine’s letter, 
we should like to say a word about a certain conversa- 
tion held between Bellarmine and Cardinal del Monte 
(cited by Fr. Brodrick, p. 56), which refers to the 
power of the Pope and also, incidentally, to his de- 
cision to condemn Molina’s doctrine. Fr. Brodrick 
would have his readers believe that ‘what Pope 
Clement himself thought or intended will never be 
known’! It is certain the Pope intended to condemn 
Molina’s doctrine, and would have done, had he not 
suddenly died. 

Del Monte: ‘ The Pope, you must admit, has the 
power to define the question, and I know that his 
mind is made up to define it.’ 

Bellarmine: ‘ Yes, he has the power, but will not 
exercise it.” This reply of Bellarmine, as given by 
Fr. Brodrick, is truncated, the full reply being : ‘ that 
he has the power and the wish to do so’ 1 do not 
deny—but I assert that he will not define the matter.’ 

The words both of Del Monte and of Bellarmine 
are sufficient to show what the Pope thought and what 
were his intentions in the matter. 

Now, let us turn to Bellarmine’s naive letter to 
Clement. The whole purport of the letter was in- 
tended to drag out the affair to such an extent that 
no decision of the controversy might ever be arrived 
at. He says: 

(1) that the affair demands a Council—knowing, 
nevertheless, that the judgment of the Pope in such 

‘Italics mine. Cf. Fuligatti and Petra-Sancta. Life of 
Bellarmine (Lib. vi, cap. 7), ‘posse et velle non inficior; pro- 
nuntio tamen fore ut non definiat.’ 
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a matter is infallible. He should have known that 
there was no need of a Council when it was a question 
not of a new error, but of an old one reborn; not of 
launching a new condemnation, but of re-affirming an 
old one. 

(2) He asks the Pope to consult universities and 
bishops. This, as everyone knows, had been done 
already in Belgium and in Spain by the command of 
the Pope to the no little detriment of Molina’s doc- 
trine. 

(3) With much zeal he seeks to deter the Pope 
from studying the question privately. Excellent 
advice from a learned man! Yet he knew that to- 
gether with Cardinals and Bishops and other theo- 
logians the Pope had sedulously examined the 
matter. 

(4) He begs a speedy definition of the matter—yet 
he offers means which would drag out the affair almost 
without end. 

(5) He brings forward the fiction that all Popes, 
in defining dogmas of faith, had recourse to the help 
of Councils; knowing this to be against the doctrine 
of St. Augustine, and, indeed, of himself, in his 
treatise on the indefectibility of the Supreme Pontiff. 

(6) He begs that that doctrine of Predestination be 
tolerated in the Church which, in his own writings, 
he declares to be against the Holy Scriptures and 
contrary to the Catholic Faith. 

Such was Bellarmine’s letter to Clement VIII. 
The Pope, who was a learned theologian, read be- 
tween the lines. He therefore did not burn the letter, 
but commanded it to be kept in the archives of the 
Congregation. 

Fortunately for Molina, Pope Clement died just 
before launching the formal condemnation of his 
doctrine. Scarcely had Paul V become Pope, when 
Bellarmine, determined to be the first to get the 
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Pope’s ear, gave him a document at the end of 
May, 1605. The document contains ten propositions 
on Free-will, and ten on the efficacy of Divine Grace, 
which propositions he said it would be sufficient to 
define in order to avoid all suspicion of Pelagianism 
and Calvinism. He left out sedulously whatsoever 
had been fixed upon under Clement VIII for con- 
demnation in Molina’s doctrine. He hoped that, 
mindful of the prolixity and multitude of past dis- 
cussions, Paul V might take this easier course for 
fixing the truth; and meanwhile would define nothing 
against Molina. Az spem fefellit eventus! It so hap- 
pened that the short treatise of Bellarmine fell into 
the hands of the learned Dominican, Lemos, on 
June 4th, 1605. By a brief reply to each proposition, 
Lemos showed up their equivocations and sophistry, 
and demonstrated that the defining of such dangerous 
propositions would by no means safeguard the Catho- 
lic Faith. Lemos ends his slashing criticism with 
these words: ‘ Wherefore let me say in brief: the 
whole of these twenty propositions are full of craft 
and deceit, and are unworthy to be put forward by 
anyone as matter for definition.”* 

Determined to put an end to the controversy by a 
papal definition, Paul V instituted yet another en- 
quiry. Bellarmine, at the outset, sought to make 
trouble. Upon hearing it was the intention of the 
board of censors to examine the script of Pope 
Clement VIII, which the learned Pontiff had com- 
posed in order to show what was the mind of St. 
Augustine in the matter under dispute, Bellarmine 
was nonplussed, having thought that that learned 
treatise of the late Supreme Pontiff was consigned to 
oblivion and would, therefore, be passed over. He 
knew, indeed, that it was a refutation of Molina’s 


? Both Bellarmine’s document and the reply of Lemos are 
given in extenso in Serry’s History, pp. 479-483. 
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doctrine. As soon as the first session was over he 
began himself to write a document on the mind of 
St. Augustine in fourteen articles, whereby he 
strove to show ingeniously, by a mixing up of texts 
from the works of St. Augustine, that the new doc- 
trine of Molina might be made to square with St. 
Augustine. With this mixing up of texts, he strove 
so to entangle the matter that he left the teaching of 
St. Augustine doubtful. This document he presented 
to Paul V in the forlorn hope it might be used in 
the disputations. But the Supreme Pontiff was un- 
willing to grant him that honour. Within a day, the 
learned Lemos presented to the Pope, on Septem- 
ber 30th, a shattering reply to Bellarmine’s document, 
in which he showed that by quoting ambiguous cita- 
tions and mixing up texts from St. Augustine the 
Cardinal had endeavoured to force an agreement be- 
tween Molina and Augustine.* Bellarmine had no 
reply to this. The discussion on Clement’s script was 
held, no mention being made of Bellarmine’s docu- 
ment. Needless to say, the judgment of the Congre- 
gation upon the treatise of Clement VIII was that it 
expounded the formal doctrine of St. Augustine. 
When the disputations held under Paul V were con- 
cluded, the Holy Father deliberated on the condem- 
nation of the new doctrine. On March 8th, 1606, he 
called the Cardinals together. There were twelve in 
all; of the remaining two, one was lately dead, the 
other sick of a fever. The Pope asked whether for 
the good of the Church the controversy should be 
ended by a papal definition. Ten of the Cardinals 
agreed; two, Bellarmine and Du Perron, replied in 
the negative, the latter in accordance with the wish 
of Henry IV of France, the former out of his love 
for the Society. Paul V, therefore, gave orders to 

* The documents both of Bellarmine and Lemos are in ex- 
tenso in Serry’s History, pp. 508-9. 
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the Consultors to draw up a Bull,, giving particulars 
in writing* as to the manner of procedure in the draw- 
ing up of the Bull. A specimen of the Bull was duly 
drawn up and approved by His Holiness.’ 

As a matter of fact, Paul V never signed nor pro- 
mulgated the Bull for certain reasons. The actual 
condemnation of Molina was deferred to some future 
date. When the Molinist cause was at the very nadir 
of its fortunes, it so happened that the gravest trouble 
occurred between the Holy See and the Republic 
of Venice. The Republic had forbidden, without 
special licence from its own authorities, the construc- 
tion of any church or ecclesiastical edifice, or of hos- 
pitals; it forbade the founding of any new religious 
society without its special sanction; further, it for- 
bade the bequeathing or the selling of properties to 
ecclesiastics for more than two years, etc. It threw 
two ecclesiastics into prison without having recourse 
to an ecclesiastical court, etc. Paul V, seeing his 
rights violated, put the Republic under an interdict. 
The Jesuits naturally took the side of the Holy See— 
as a consequence, they were banished from the Re- 
public. The Holy Father was most pleased to learn 
that the Jesuits fought for his rights. The trouble 
grew worse: Princes began to take sides and to get 
armies together, and untold trouble would have en- 
sued, had not Henry IV of France interceded. By 
the ministrations of two Cardinals in his service, one 
at Venice, the other (du Perron) at Rome, the King 
managed to throw oil on the troubled waters. Con- 
ditions of peace were at length drawn up, of which 
one (most desired by Paul V) was that the Jesuits 
should be recalled and reinstated in Venice. The 
Republic would not grant this at any price. After 

‘This rescript of Paul V is to be seen in the Acta of Coronel, 
Principal Secretary of the Congreg. de Aux. 

‘The Bull is given in extenso in Serry’s History, Appendix, 
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many negotiations, the Holy Father had perforce to 
forgo this condition and establish peace on April 1st, 
1607. But he resolved to remunerate the exiled 
Jesuits by other means. Cardinal du Perron imme- 
diately seized the golden opportunity to avert the 
meditated condemnation of the Society’s doctrine. He 
pictured to the Holy Father the noble stand the 
Jesuits had taken in defence of the rights of the Holy 
See; he insisted on the wishes of King Henry IV, 
who had espoused their cause, and whose timely in- 
tervention in the recent trouble had averted great 
trouble from the Church; he insinuated into the mind 
of the Holy Father how ungrateful and cruel it would 
be to add to their affliction by solemnly condemning 
their doctrines. 

That du Perron’s good offices in the’ service of the 
Society influenced the Pope is certain. Paul V 
called together once more the Cardinals, asking what 
he should do, seeing what course events had taken. 
The outcome of that consultation was this : the Pope 
thought it better for the time being to put off a papal 
definition. The decision would be promulgated at 
some future date. Meanwhile, the contending parties 
must return to their homes and await that decision. 
It may truly be said, therefore, that, owing to the 
finesse of Cardinal du Perron, the condemnation of 
Molina was not actually launched.* It is, however, 
evident that the dispute is still sab judice. 

*It is strange and significant that Fr. Brodrick mentions 
only one assembly of the Cardinals under Paul V, namely 
the second : he omits to record the first assembly wherein all 
the Cardinals, except Blessed Robert Bellarmine and Du Perron, 
voted for the condemnation of Molina’s doctrine. Moreover 
he omits to mention the political reason for the calling together 
of the second assembly, and he does not think fit to quote the 
words of Paul V, as recorded by Coronel, the principal secretary 
of the Congregation, ‘His maxime temporibus . . . ’—‘ Seeing 
what turn events have taken, would it be for the good of the 
Church to condemn Molina’s doctrine? ’ 
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Can it be truly said by Fr. Brodrick that Molina 
emerged from the terrible ordeal with undivided 
honours? That not one syllable of the three-hundred 
thousand words of the Concordia received condemna- 
tion? We think not. 

As a matter of fact, the outcome of the disputations 
proved such a moral defeat of Molinism that, with 
the help of his advisers (among whom Bellarmine was 
the most ardent) Aquaviva, the General of the Society, 
issued a solemn decree (December 24th, 1613), for- 
bidding henceforth the doctrine of Molina to be taught 
within the Society.” For the laxer doctrine of Molina, 
the less lax doctrine of Suarez was substituted, as 
being more conformable to the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas, which of course it is not, since 
it introduces the Scientia Media, of which neither St. 
Augustine nor St. Thomas ever dreamed; its sense, 
however, is to be found im Pelagius. In spite of this 
solemn decree, Jesuits have returned to the doctrine 
of Molina and his new-fangled Scientia media, a 
doctrine which not only Molina himself, but also 
Aquaviva declared to be against the doctrine of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas. 


ZELRED WHITACRE, O.P. 


7It is significant that, since the dispute, there has been no 
edition of the Concordia. 





DIALOGUE 


— Have a norange. 

— Mon premier est un, métal précieux ; 
Mon second est un habitant des cieux; 
Mon tout est un fruit délicieux. 

— Yes; there’s truth in that, and scarcely exaggera- 
tion. (John, fetch the N.E. D., article ‘ orange.’) 
It’s too great, really ; too round, too golden, too juicy, 
too Brangwyn, too coster’s barrow, too abundant. 

— Augustine consecrated it in an able image. 

— Looking at it as segments compact in the cortex. 
We think of it as a bag of juice; a potable lawn-tennis 
ball. (What’s it say, John?) 

—‘ Orange, orenge, narancia, arancia, naranza, 
naranja, laranja; medieval Greek, neranizion.’ 

— —i on. 

‘ The fruit of a tree (see sense 2) a large, globose, 
many-celled berry (Hesperidium) with sub-acid juicy 
pulp, inclosed in a tough rind, externally of bright 
reddish yellow colour.’ 

— Thattledoo. 

—Globose. That dates Dr. Murray’s early edu- 
cation. 

— You can hear the governess’s voice: ‘ The form 
of the earth is oblate spheroid; in other words, like 
an orange. Now if I were to take a knitting needle,’ 

— pin, she meant, but don’t let her go on. The 
earth, an orange; a globose fruit (which is what the 
N.E.D. means) ; 

— (Look up ‘berry,’ John) 

——the association is impressed in our minds. 

— Should you think . 

—‘ Berry. Any small globular or ovate fruit, not 
having a stone.’ 
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— Thattledoo. Should you think that geodesy and 
the orange are practically contemporaneous? 

—1497. For bering the appill oreynzeis fra the 
schip. 

“ It was regular merchandise in the middle ages; 
but I see the globose berry growing more delectable 
and less of a medicine as time passes... . . 

— ‘1587. The rinde of the orrendge is hot, but 
the meate within it is cold.’ 

—.... until China oranges (not of course the 
late little loose-jacketed counterfeit) and orange- 
wenches are on every tongue. 

—‘Cries of York. Sweet China oranges, St. 
Michael’s oranges I vend at one or two a penny.’ 

—China orange, Portugal orange means simply 
sweet orange. 

—I was thinking of Johnson and the orange-peel. 

— Do you know what he did with the orange-peel ; 
or why he did it? 

— Is it known? 

— He believed powdered orange-peel taken in a 
glass of hot port wine to be a remedy for indigestion. 

— Dirty draught; most unsatisfactory. 

— Boswell found the great man scraping the oil 
vessels from the rind; and teased him to know what 
he would do next; and Johnson teased him by refusing 
to say. 

— Nothing about the port and the powder. 

— Years later, Boswell tried another shot. ‘Sir, I 
have discovered a manufacture to a great extent of 
what you only piddle at—scraping and drying the 
peel of oranges.—Sir, I believe they make a higher 
thing out of them than spirit. They make what is 
called orange butter, the oil of the orange inspissated, 
which they mix perhaps with common pomatum.’ 

—I prefer to leave the question where the doctor 
left it: that he kept his secret. 
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— Robespierre knew what he was about. 


— His passion for oranges helped him to struggle 
with the bile which choked him. 

— He needed plenty. 

— And used them. The Duplays kept a pyramid 
before him, which no one else was allowed to touch. 
You could see where he had sat at table by the piles 
of orange-peel. 

—His innocent gluttony, I should say. China 
oranges, Apfelsine; it’s clearly eighteenth century. 

— Yes; what Wolsey carried was a fair orange. 
(John, look up ‘ pomander.’) 

— To smell when there were too many suitors. 

— Or stench, or the pest. 

—‘ Pomaunder, pomamber, pommander, pome 
ambre, pome d’embre. From pome, apple (see pome) 
plus ambre, amber. A mixture of aromatic sub- 
stances, usually made into a ball, and carried in a 
small box or bag in the hand or pocket, or suspended 
by a chain from the neck or waist.’ 

— Thattledoo. 

— Wolsey’s fair orange was emptied and stuffed 
with spices. 

— ‘1625, Fletcher. Oh what a stinking thief is 
this? Tames street to him is a meer pomander.’ 

— But Mima’s pomanders are of quite another de- 
sign. 

yet Studded with cloves. 

—She pierces the orange all over with a knitting 

in. 
' —needle. And pegs in the cloves. 

— ‘1558. The Pommander of Prayer, wherein is 
contained many godly Prayers, whereunto are added 
certain Meditations, called St. Augustine's.’ 

— You ought to say pomander. 

—And you ought to say contemplate. 
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—I know I ought. 

— You'll stay out of difficulties by rhyming with 
gander, as the sixteenth century did. 

— Look, though, at the fruit as it lies there. Il 
n'est pas béte. How the dish, both in form and 
colour, becomes it. What is the dish? 

— Chinese. 

— It’s a visible object, the orange. 

—It reaches four of the senses. The sight of it 
is not exhausted in what lies before us, satisfying as 
it is; there is its composition on the tree; the golden 
progress of its ripening. Im dunklen Laub die Gold- 
Orangen gliihn. The shining dark-green leaves do 
not fall; the lily-scented flowers are perennial. Left 
to reach its natural shape the tree is globular. 

— Versailles. 

— If the trunk is sawn it yields golden wood sus- 
ceptible of a rich polish. 

— Scented? 

—Iwish I could say. The tree abounds in scents; 
its fruit in flavours. The orange caresses the touch, 
size, shape and texture. 

— The inimitable Mr. Dickens. . . . 

— We should talk into the next watch if we touched 
the epic poem Podgers. There the rotting gold is 
atmosphere for Mercy and Charity Pecksniff. 

— Corruptio optimi. 

—I know little literature on the subject. 

— There’s the Goethe line. 

— The young Tennyson did well with his matter 
derived from Theophrastus. The luscious fruitage 
clustereth mellowly sunset-ripen’d above the tree. 

— And older Tennyson suppressed the poem. 

— There exists a quite execrable poem by some pre- 
Raphaelite, perhaps Morris. The feel of the fruit 
becomes important when, in the seasonal succession, 
we choose an orange to say: This shall be mine. 
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— Jaffa, nombril, California. 

—One short fortnight produces the fruit—from 
Honduras; and the fifty weeks are relatively blank. 
The Honduras orange is not globose, but a sphere. 
Its rind is yellow, smooth, thin. The colour inside js 
darker than lemon. Its scent leans to citron. The 
taste is dilute, delicious. It indicates in all particu- 
lars the marks of the ideal orange. The rough, thick- 
skinned, orange-coloured, globose varieties are more, 
as the Chinese say, for show at feasts. 

— Wright, who hated oranges, only liked them with 
a thick skin. While the reader was pulling his feet 
out of the caramel of some work of -reputed history, 
only to stick them in again, he would exhibit from 
across the refectory, for me alone, a portrait -of the 
American rector, with his artificial teeth outside his 
face and all. 

— You'll have one. John has laid the right knives. 

— How am I going to eat it? 

— Cut it through the equator, then across the poles; 
then imagine you are a meritorious negro. 


Joun Gray. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


HisToRY OF THE Popgs, FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE Agss, 
By Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor. Translated by R. F. 
Kerr. Vols. XV and XVI. (London, Kegan Paul, 1928. 
15/- net per volume.) 


These two volumes form the latest instalment of this impor- 
tant historical work, one of the greatest of our time. The 
matter of the original is admittedly beyond praise, and the 
translation is worthy of it. Some idea of the scale on which 
the book is written may be gathered from the fact that the 
section under review merely covers the single Pontificate of 
Pius IV, a period of only six years. The author in hia Intro- 
duction gladdens us by a promise of the speedy appearance 
of several additional volumes (carrying on the story until the 
death of Gregory XV in 1623), on which he has been working 
since the War, and the materials for which he collected during 
twenty-five years’ research in Rome. The great merit of his 
History, over and above its entrancing style and careful docu- 
mentation of facts, is that it tells the whole Truth, the worst 
as well as the best, and wastes no energy in any attempt to 
whitewash black sheep just because they happen to be Catho- 
lic, or even priestly black sheep. The theme of the present 
volumes is a great one. The reign of Pope Pius IV was the 
era of the Council of Trent, of the counter-Reformation, of 
the wholesale sweeping away of abuses, of the renewal of 
Catholic life. It was consequently of epoch-making import- 
ance. Overshadowed by dark clouds politically, ecclesiastically 
it was a period of splendid brightness. For behind the Pontiff 
stood ever his good genius, the source of his triumphs, the 
inspitation of his reforms—his nephew and Secretary of State, 
St. Charles Borromeo. Dr. Pastor starts with a minute 
account of the stormy conclave of 1559 in which Pius IV was 
elected, a conclave which lasted nearly four months; he then 
sketches the Pope’s personality, and that of Cardinal Borro- 
meo; gives a complete relation of the intrigues, crimes, and 
terrible fate of the Carafa family; details the endless political 
negotiations with the Powers needed before the Council of 
Trent could be assembled ; tells the whole story of the Council 
and its labours, furnishing a resumé of its various decrees, 
and pointing out the significance of the mighty work accom- 
plished. Then he describes the way in which the Pope sup- 
plemented and enforced what Trent had begun, his compilation 
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of the Roman Catechism, his reform of the Index and of church 
music, his thorough reorganisation of the Curia, the Cardinals, 
the Tribunals, the Bishops and clergy, the Religious Orders, 
He outlines the state of Catholicism in France, Germany, Eng. 
land and Scotland, Poland, and Spain. Many pages are de. 
voted to the Inquisition, the Turkish Peril and the government 
of the Papal States; and finally we are shown what Pius IV 
did for literature and art, and for the adornment, fortification, 
and defence of Rome. A great writer, and an arresting and 
illuminating one is Dr. Pastor. His readers note with pleasure 
his justice to those of whom he writes, for his praise is never 
exaggerated nor his blame unkind. Nor is he content to skim 
over the surface of his facts, but skilfully co-ordinates them, 
and does not forget the philosophy of history. When we com. 
pare him with others who have worked in the same field we 
are forcibly reminded of a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s: ‘ He has 
picked the kernel of life, while they were contented with the 
husk.’ 
R.B. 


Tue Lives oF THE Popgs IN THE MippLe Acgs. By Horace 
K. Mann, D.D., Rector of the Collegio Beda, Rome. 
Vol. XIV. (London, Kegan Paul, 1928. 15/- net.) 


Mgr. Mann’s new volume deals, like its immediate prede- 
cessors, with the period when the Papacy was at the height 
of its temporal influence, and is exclusively devoted to the 
Pontificate of the ‘ Magnificent’ Innocent IV, 1243-54. The 
author’s style is clear and agreeable, while he carefully authen- 
ticates each fact and date in the copious notes which enrich 
his pages. From various indications we imagine this present 
instalment of his History to have been written mainly during 
the Great War, and the ideas and feelings of that time some- 
what accentuate the strong anti-Ghibelline and anti-German 
standpoint taken in the sections dealing with the struggle 
between Church and Empire. Quite half the book is occupied 
with the story of that conflict. Mgr. Mann successfully main- 
tains that Pope Innocent, in his efforts to preserve his rights 
as a temporal prince, was all the while securing that measure 
of power and liberty without which the Papacy could not act 
freely even as a spiritual power. And he shows how the Pope 
was working for the common good of the Christian peoples. 
For the triumph of the Emperor meant universal subjection, 
iron militarism, and the end of the liberties of nations. Yet 
notwithstanding his preoccupations in Europe, Innocent was 
a great missionary Pope as well. Many pages of this work 
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are devoted to his labours for the conversion of the Tartars 
and Mongols, and the reconciliation of the Russians and the 
various bodies of Eastern Christians. In this, he made great 
use of Franciscans and Dominicans as his agents. At home 
he shielded the Jews, and wrote strongly in their favour to the 
Bishops. His famous Bull exonerating them from the charge 
of ritual murder has been a protection to them even in our 
own days. Innocent IV was never a favourite in England, 
owing to his financial exactions, and the system of ‘ provisions ’ 
whereby he conferred English benefices on his servants. Our 
great Bishop Grosseteste, of Lincoln, journeyed to Rome, and 
with wonderful courage and intrepidity ‘ withstood Peter to his 
face’ on this subject. Not that the Bishop was anti-Papalist, 
or that he did not recognise the Pope’s dire necessities, or 
the fact that he needed his money primarily for the general 
interests of the Church, but that he objected to his methods 
as engendering great abuses, and deplored the choice and the 
conduct of his agents. Pope Innocent showed true greatness 
in listening tolerantly to these very disagreeable home-truths, 
and then doing his best to remedy the evils complained of. 
On the whole, Mgr. Mann succeeds in winning our admiration 
for a Pontiff who in difficult times formed lofty conceptions and 
very largely realised them; a Pontiff who (as the author says) 
was possessed with the idea of greatness, who would have all 
that he touched great, the Church, learning, the Italian cities, 
his own family ; a Pontiff who for the time being put an end to 
the usurpations of force, while he saved the rights of 


conscience. 
R.B. 


Tue Primacy oF THouGcnt In Poetry. By the Right Rev. 
Alexander Macdonald, D.D., LL.D. (Kegan Paul; 4/6 
net.) 

This is hardly a book for advanced students, nor yet is it 
spoon-meat, but good nutriment for adolescents. It is a 
very neat and handy volume, singularly free from misprints, 
and one or two citations from Marjorie Pickthall and Father 
Charles L. O’Donnell increase the respect already felt for two 
religious poets of good standing. The author’s own verses 
add little to the interest or value of his book, since they are 
facile rather than felicitous. 

Jacques Maritain would look in vain for anything in the 
book equal to its title in scope. Maritain’s idea of poetry is 
of something better than literature and more universal, and 
less decorated but far more decorative. 
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From the second class one should at least look towards the 
first, and in place of using Shakespeare and those other fellows 
as authorities on poetry, one ought to consider them as speci- 
mens. Mrs. Meynell does this well, and an instance will light 
up our meaning. She points out how the second-class bard 
has it that: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 


whereas the great poet had said long before: 


The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die. 
Again, our author quotes from a good but second-class 
oet : 
. Pleasures are like poppies spread; 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed, 
etc., etc. 
But Coventry Patmore points out that pleasure is but a bait 
to make the animal man do what he otherwise would not, 
and that joy or delight is essentially a momentary thing, 
not at all to be measured in terms of time. This is the sort 
of thought which has the primacy in poetry, though ’tis as 
much gainsaid as the primacy of the Pope. 

I think a book of the same size on the Primacy of Thought 
in Religion would be a most useful work if laid down on the 
right lines. Religion is the mainspring of Poetry, see passim 
all the greatest. But why does it produce so little great verse 
in its own direct honour and regard? Firstly, though the 
poets are nature’s own by grace divine, they are primarily so 
through the senses playing on the sympathy of the mind. 
Few poets ever get the higher training in essential poesy 
which may be classed as intuitive, or the fruit of mental con- 
templation. Francis Thompson had had a course of meta- 
physics, and that is why the vast body of modern poesy 
sounds just prattle in comparison. The same may be said 
of Coventry Patmore, who was a slower and cooler craftsman. 

And in the second place, recall how St. Thomas says that 
man beyond all other creatures has need of faith, because 
he is ordered not to the particular, but to the Universal. 
Religious people there are in plenty who feel the ordering and 
obey it, but their feeling for the universal borrows little aid 
but rather hindrance from the particular. Hence Puritanism 
is a disease common to every form of belief. Hence the 
rarity of fruit or flower or any green front in rebuke of the 
wilderness. 
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Whereas the saints gravitated to the poetic, because the 
vehemence of their desire towards the Ocean of Being induced 
an ordered passion for the stepping-stones of the particular 
by which they made their way to the Life which is the Light 
of Men. 

J.O’C. 
Tue Happy GarpEN. By Wilfred Childe. (Sheed and Ward, 
31 Paternoster Row, E.C.4.) 


All this verse is careful and beautifully turned, and it would 
be unfair to say that it lacks distinction. But the distinction 
which it possesses is hardly marked enough. Only a fine 
craftsman could turn it out, yet it is disappointing, like a 
precious case with common or obsolete things inside it. The 
container is better than the content, and Mr. Childe’s work 
is in danger of becoming, at least to those who merely witness 
it, too facile. There are millions of verses nowadays up to 
this standard, and it is hopeless to expect them to be read and 
enjoyed, as, doubtless, each one of them deserves, for they 
add nothing to our store, and the reason for giving them to 
the light is balanced perfectly by the reason for withholding 
them. They are good enough for anyone to read and enjoy, 
but life is too short for all the best, and these merely go to 
swell the mob of the well-dressed, who cumber the sacred 
groves, behaving beautifully, but getting in the way, whether 
they intend it or not. Mr. Childe needs now to study essential! 
poesy. What he has given us serves to show it is worth our 
while to point him higher up the holy hill. 

S.M.C. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT Browninc. By Irene Cooper Willis. 
(Gerald Howe; 3/6.) 


George Eliot once preached to F. W. Myers in the Fellows’ 
Garden of Trinity College, Cambridge: ‘God, Immortality, 
Duty : how inconceivable the first, how unbelievable the second, 
how peremptory and absolute the third. ...’ ‘ Never per- 
haps,’ says Myers, ‘had sterner accentuation affirmed the 
solemnity of impersonal and uncompromising law.’ 

Such moralism is doomed. Of what but fossil interest is it 
to the people who have scrapped, as they say, the creed of 
edification through suffering, preferring to avoid suffering 
whenever they can; who have dropped such words as sin, 
expiation, repentance; who look on crime as social evil rather 
than as a sin against God. They stare out of their pacifist 
eyes at the ancient pieties, at nine commandments, Thou 
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shalt not kill is still acceptable to their probably vegetarian 
hearts. But chastity, property, filial duties—detestable im. 
primis! horrid provisos! cry these modern Millamants. 

One of the more ingenuous, one of the unsophisticated ex- 
ponents of pacifist atheism, has undertaken to write a life of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Had she given us a mordant, 
feminine, unabashed recital of an existence so eminently Vic- 
torian, had she cloaked her own naive astonishments or used 
them to emphasize the points of her recital, we might have 
put her volume on the same shelf as V. Sackville West’s Aphra 
Behn.' We can, however, quote Robert Browning’s Dedica- 
tion of The Ring and the Book, which Irene Willis helplessly 
confesses she is unable to do, because ‘ the incomparable lines 
would be desecrated by contrast with the unexalted mood in 
which ’ her sketch ‘ necessarily? has been written.’ 


O lyric love, half angel and haif bird 

And all a wonder and a wild desire— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to drop down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die— 

This is the same voice : can thy soul know change? 

Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help! 

Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, Who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dart, 

What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile; 

Never conclude, but raising hand and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall! 
A.R. 


‘In the same series of Representative Women. 


2] underline the delicious word. 
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Tue VocaTion oF ALoysius GonzaGa. By C. C., Martindale, 
S.J. (Sheed and Ward; 7/6 net.) 


Virtues in the abstract lack life, and seldom please outside 
the Schools; personality alone quickens them; they must be 
seen ‘lived,’ else they remain articulations in a scheme of 
morality, part of a very dry skeleton, but, like a skeleton, most 
necessary. 

Granting even a living example, biographers—generally the 
more ‘ pious ’—are tempted to use personality as a convenient 
‘ lay-figure ’ to be decked out with various virtues neatly priced 
and docketed, until dead nakedness is discreetly covered, and 
a fictitious disguise is complete. 

St. Aloysius Gonzaga has perhaps suffered more than any 
saint in this respect; the lily and the lace cotta (surely Not- 
tingham-lace), symbols to many of sham _sentimentalism, 
have sucessfully hidden the real character of the saint, and 
given rise to a tradition at complete variance with his powerful, 
living, personality. 

Father Martindale has had to start with this handicap 
against him; he has made no ‘apologia.’ It was not needed, 
for he has given us Aloysius himself, living, working, dom- 
inating his surroundings, overcoming incredible difficulties in 
obedience to Vocation, and the bad tradition has vanished 
for ever. 

No detail is lacking to explain and elucidate the Saint’s life. 
Every factor which played a part in his development, is pre- 
sented with a nice understanding, and an imagination which we 
cannot but envy: literary imagination in the use of ‘ sources’ 
and documents is a rare gift. In fact the social life of the 16th 
century Italian courts is so perfectly presented to us, that we 
need a moment to adjust preconceived notions (sham, like the 
Nottingham-lace) and see Aloysius living in his true setting. 
The Gonzaga history, too, throws light on his character, so like 
that of his family, yet lacking the violent ‘traits ’ that marked 
the others. ‘Two of his brothers were destined to be mur- 
dered : his mother was to be stabbed and left bleeding to death 
outside Castiglione; one of his uncles was assassinated, with 
the connivance,, if not at the bidding of Rodolfo (his brother). 
Into this society of fraud, of dagger, of poison, of blood and 
sudden catastrophe . . . . Aloysius found himself plunged, 
knowing, too, that he belonged to the very caste that could do 
these things as by right... . (p. 53). 

To quote again from the chronicler of the Duke of Mantua : 
‘The age was chaotic and corrupt by the fault of all—im- 
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pudence and impurity were triumphant. The huge wave of 
lascivious comments (on a particular Gonzaga scandal) swept 
through the very convents, and, in Mantua itself, the holy 
altars served for a mockery of love—the place had become 
Sybaris and Cyprus in one... .’ (p.106). 

Little wonder in the face of all this that the boy reacted 
violently; no other course was possible, except acquiescence 
and inevitable degradation to a course of conduct, or mis- 
conduct, expected from one of his family and position. To 
regard him as a prude is to misunderstand the healthiness of 
his nature: like most boys, he had a decent shyness, which 
he deliberately fostered. In any case, prudery was unheard of 
in seventeenth century Italy; it flourished nearer home. Reac- 
tion was the necessary preliminary to the positive development 
of Vocation ; there was no chance to discern clearly Whom he 
was flying to, until he himself had fled from the ‘ poisoned field.’ 

Once he saw the goal clearly, he weighed up deliberately 
what lay in front of him, and started out in the face of appal- 
ling opposition. A single bout of his father’s flaming temper 
would have reduced a weaker character to trembling sub- 
mission : Aloysius faced many outbursts of ‘la Gonzaghina.’ 
The greatest obstacle to his religious vocation was created 
by his own natural qualities and character; he was the one 
person best fitted to succeed his father in the title and the 
estates; and the common duty of a prince to his subjects 
weighs heavily against private vocation.. Had he resembled 
Aloysius of the false tradition, his father would have gladly 
packed him off to religion; but not to the Jesuits, whilst there 
was room for another Gonzaga cardinal. 

‘Aloysius was an amazing young man. He had a consti- 
tution of iron; he was extremely vivacious; he was not only 
brilliantly clever, but had a hardness of intelligence that does 
not always go with cleverness. The great personages of those 
days were not fools; they knew what to look for. One thing 
and one thing only will justify Aloysius—that his vocation was 
indeed divine.’ (p. 100). 

His personality and natural force of character are evident. 
He is neither sentimental, nor is he the creature of impulse : he 
is hard headed and logical, with no capacity for romantic 
self-expression, as is clear from his letters, which are conven- 
tional, clearly expressed, very level headed, and, at times, dull. 
His chief attraction lies in the main purpose of the book; 
the development of his vocation. His response to Divine 
Grace is immediate ; the Supernatural comes to perfect, not to 
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destroy his natural talents; to give them manifold increase, 
until he attains the ‘ tranquillitas magna’ of fulfilled Vocation. 
His life can only find its completion in the Beatific Vision, to 
which God then calls him. 

We thank Father Martindale for a brilliant study of 
Christian Sanctity. From whatever angle we approach his 
work, it rings true : furthermore he has ordered his own literary 
gifts so skilfully, that Aloysius stands out living and com- 
prehensible. We understand him, we certainly admire him, 
and perhaps really like him; or are we too ‘ Nordic’ for that? 

T-A. 
Tue RetuRN oF Don Quixotz. By G. K. Chesterton. 
(Methuen; 7/6.) 

The Return of Don Quixote is not a story only, but a parable. 
Were it a story only, the sequence of events narrated in the 
book might be judged fantastic; but in a parable there is 
nothing fantastic, for in a parable the mind is concerned less 
with the sequence of events than with the simple truth (or 
error) elaborately portrayed in the story. 

The return of this Don Quixote takes place in modern times. 
An obscure librarian takes part in a play which has a medieval 
setting. To play his part worthily he steeps himself in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. The spirit of those ages gradu- 
ally takes possession of his soul, and works a revolution in the 
individual. The individual then sets out to work a change of 
mind and heart in society. Events march rapidly, and the 
quondam librarian ascends the throne of Western England. 

The new king finds the realm disturbed by a great industrial 
dispute. He arraigns before his judgment seat the leaders 
of both parties to the quarrel. 

The king, surrounded by his followers all splendidly arrayed 
in the gorgeous externals of the Middle Ages, delivers judg- 
ment. The thoughts to which he gives utterance are neither 
medieval nor modern: they are the thoughts of everlasting 
Man guided by right reason. It is precisely because the king 
speaks the language of right reason, it is precisely because he 
calls things by their right names, that the audience gape, and 
the king finds the mantle of Don Quixote on his shoulders. He 
stands almost alone : Quixote contra mundum. The courtiers, 
for all their antique clothes, revolt against the judgment of 
the king, as well they may, for they are only medizvalists, 
dilettanti. 

There are truths eternal and immutable which regulate man’s 
intellect, and direct his will. Any civilisation—whatever its 
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inevitable shortcomings—rises in dignity in proportion to its 
adhesion to these truths. So the Middle Ages were great, not 
because they were the Middle Ages, but because those genera- 
tions of Europeans did effectively honour those truths on a 
greater scale than any subsequent generations have contrived 
to do. 

The truths honoured are not medieval, but eternal; and 
it is significant that in this book the Sancho Panza, who almost 
alone follows the rejected Don Quixote into exile, is a man 
clothed in coat and trousers, a man of the twentieth century. 

The Return of Don Quixote is not only a parable; it is a 
satire, for the king earns the title of Don Quixote by insisting 
that all law must, in the last analysis, be an expression of 
reason, and not an expression of appetite. Wherein he and 
the author are at one with a thinker who lived in the, Middle 
Ages, and who has written with characteristic terseness :— 
* Human law has the nature of law in so far as it partakes of 
right reason; and it is clear that in this respect it is derived 
from the eternal law. But in so far as it deviates from right 
reason, it is called an unjust law, and has the nature not of 
law, but of violence’ (Summa, 2, 28, XCIII, 3, ad. 2). 

A History or ENGLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. Volume III. 
(Methuen ; 15/-.) 

It is refreshing in a wilderness of monographs to find a 
history. This book is not concernd with mere events and 
persons, but with the break up of that social unity we call a 
civilisation. It is this ability to view past epochs as a whole— 
and therefore to reproduce them imaginatively for us—which 
distinguishes Mr. Belloc as an historian. He holds a thesis of 
course. Every historian must. It is his vision of the past. 
But the perfection of his art lies in its concealment. He should 
not tell you, the facts ought to convince you that his view is 
right. We feel sometimes that Mr. Belloc is not content with 
their supremacy. 

The years that pass by in this volume must be of dramatic 
interest for every European—the waning of the Middle Ages, 
the birth of the modern world. The author does not fail to 
move us with their grim significance. Even the Wars of the 
Roses cease to be sordid, and become exciting. The nervous, 
rapid sketching of the last chapter succeeds in the suggestion 
of a thunderous horizon full of a catastrophe to come. While 
all through the book desperate news from the continent knocks 
on the walls of a city already full of despair. 
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Mr. Belloc has a talent for bringing out old facts with new 
enlightenment. We may instance his discussion of printing 
as a new authority and a main instrument in the Tudor des- 
potism, or the way he indicates the effect of the lateness of the 
Renaissance in England, owing to the Wars of the Roses, in 
producing a great literature and therefore a national conscious- 
ness, Protestant in spirit. On the other hand, it is surely 
no new thing to emphasise the importance of the Black Death. 
It might be rather urged that its undue prominence tends to 
obscure earlier and more fundamental causes of decay. It is 
too simple an explanation and too comforting. The real roots 
of evil are to be discovered well back in the previous century. 
Again, although it is true that the business of the medieval 
Parliament was mainly to provide money for the King, and 
that later the squires made it an oligarchy, although the theory 
has seldom met the practice, and representation has) ever been 
more or less a myth, it is unwise to deny categorically that the 
development of Parliament has been broken or that the idea 
of representation has always been its basic inspiration. 

Finally, we could have wished for a more convincing treat- 
ment of the attitude of the Church towards vernacular versions 
and of the origin of the Wycliffe Bible. There should have 
been some discussion of More’s Dialogue. And, in view of the 
continuous series of trials and abjurations throughout the 
fifteenth. and early sixteenth centuries, it seems rash to dismiss 
the survival of Lollardy as a legend. Here, as in the book 
generally, it would have helped much if Mr. Belloc had given 
an occasional reference. 

A.M. 


FaMILIAR INSTRUCTION ON THE DEGREES OF MENTAL PRAYER. 
By the Abbé Courbon, Doctor in Theology. Translated 
from the French by a Client of St. Teresa (M.S. Kelly and 
Co., Loughrea, Co. Galway ; 6/-.) 

The Abbé Courbon’s work is a French spiritual classic, and 
in spite of the fact that so many books on prayer have been 
published recently, this translation is welcome; although, be 
it said, the English is awkward and occasionally incorrect. 

Written in catechetical form, the book is divided into five 
parts, treating respectively of meditation, affective prayer, the 
prayer of loving attention to God, passive recollection, and 
the prayer of. union. Courbon’s teaching is clear and prac- 
tical; the third and fourth instructions of Part I, which ex- 
plain and exemplify the considerations and affections of 
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reasoned mental prayer, provide all the book knowledge needed 
by a beginner. 

In the section on affective prayer there is valuable advice 
on simplifying and spiritualising interior ‘ acts ’ (pp. 83 and 84). 
And although Pére Poulain has criticised Courbon’s glowing 
descriptions of the fruits of affective prayer, qualifying passages 
occur in a subsequent instruction. 

The prayer of loving attention to the presence of God is 
said to be ‘a look towards God, a remembrance of God, a 
tendency to God: so that our mind, our memory and our will 
concur in producing this loving attention’ (p. 97). Here, as 
elsewhere in the book, different rules of conduct are given, 
and Courbon devotes a whole page (p. 135) to the question of 
women’s dress. His ideas are much the same as those of St. 
Francis de Sales. Would that every modern Catholic woman 
made them her own 

Courbon’s theological learning led him to adopt the tradi- 
tional doctrine concerning contemplation: namely, that this 
prayer is due to the working of the Holy Ghost through the 
gifts. 

The book would be improved by the removal of the fron- 
tispiece. M.S. 


Some AUTHENTIC ACTS OF THE EaRLy Martyrs. Translated by 
E. C. E. Owen. (The Clarendon Press; pp. 184; 6/-.) 


We find it hard to speak of this little book otherwise than 
with superlatives. The Rev. E. C. E. Owen has had the 
scholarly instinct to translate the best and most authentic Acts 
of the martyrs. Moreover, his mature classical scholarship 
has given us what we can call only the best and most authentic 
English rendering. The little book has the classical stamp 
everywhere, even in its copious notes. 

This is the considered opinion of the reviewer. But there 
is something of even greater worth than the reviewer’s opinion. 
The little book was read publicly in the refectory of the re- 
viewer’s community. It at once held the attention of everyone 
who listened to it. When it was read to an end there was 
deep regret; afterwards in the common-room they expressed 
a unanimous opinion that the translator had given English 
literature a permanent possession. Let readers of BLACKFRIARS 
read this little book—especially the moving Acts of SS. Per- 
petua and Felicitas, and they will agree with the opinion of 
St. Dominic’s common-room. 

V. McNass, O.P. 
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